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Havin G formerly been em- 
ployed by his late Pruffian Majetty, 
as Foreft Mafter and Manager of 
his Forefts in Weftphalia, and ob- 


- tained the rank of Counfellor at 


War, in His Majefty’s Chamber of 
War and Domain at Minden; upon. 
leaving His Pruffian Majefty’s fer- 
vice, I had the honour of being ap- 


A 3 pointed 


Lie oy 
pointed to the fimilar office in this 
country, in the year 1775, by 
Lord North, then Prime Minifter of 
Great Britain. The indifpofition of 
the Surveyor General, the bia Mr. 
John Pitt, Lord North’s vacating 
his place as Prime Minifter, to- 
gether with the American war and 
other caufes, have fince that period 
interrupted that attention to the 
ftate and improvement of the Royal 
Forefts, which it was the edie 
wifh and defire of his Lordfhip to 
have paid, and the plan for which 
he had long been fecretly matur- 
ing in his own breatt. 


During 


r @)4 


During the prefent peaceable mo- 
ments to the army of Great Britain, 
in which I had the honour of ferv- 
ing in the laft German war, from 
the rank of Subaltern to that of 
Captain, and in the late American 
war, in the rank of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Commandant of a corps of 
light troops, it is with great plea- 
fure, therefore, I have found leifure 
to direct my efforts to the more 
particular difcharge of the duty of 
my ofhce, which the fervice I was 
engaged in, and the circumftances 
before mentioned, have hitherto pre- 
| vented. 
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In this view I have endeavoured, 
in the following pages, to lay down 
from my own practice and expe- 
rience, the rules which appear, 
firft, neceffary to be obferved in 
the formation and management of 
forefts in general, commencing with 
the feed, and after conduéting the 
foreft to its full growth, fhewing 
the method of continuing it in pre- 
fervation. Secondly, I have confi- 
dered the ftate of the Royal Forefts, 
Chaces, and Parks, and propofed a 
fyftem for recovering them from 


their prefent wafte and ruin. 


The 


[ Pos 

The culture of the Oak and Fir, 
in particular, is an object whofe 
magnitude and importance muft 
itrike every individual: as a fource 
of encreafe fo the national wealth 
and Pixetideth of this country, none 
feems likely, if juftly cherithed, to 


prove more liberal. 


If the following treatife, there- 
fore, fhould be the means of turn- 
ing the attention of the Legiflature 
to the production of a new and 
very confiderable revenue to the 
Crown, from lands which at pre- 
fent lie wafte and uncultivated 


through 


PP“ a 
through the ifland, fome of them 
affording nothing but a barren pro- 
{pect to the eye, I fhall be happy 
_ in having fo far fubminiftered: to 
that view ; but if it fhould only be 
accepted by thofe who are pleafed 
to place confidence in my fervices, 
as a teftimony of my ufing my ut- 
moft exertions to deferve it, it will 
greatly relieve my labours, and en- 
courage my hopes of proving ufe- 


ful, by perfeverance in them. 


Being a Foreigner by birth, tho’ | 
fince naturalized, I have been af- 
fifted in the Englith ftile by 
; | 2 oe Nite. 


es 
Mr. Charles Cullen, a gentleman 
whofe learning and abilities made 
the tafk I undertook both eafy and 
agreeable, and to whom I beg leave 
to take this opportunity of return- 


ing my beft thanks. 


St. JAmes’s Park, 
Feb, 16, 1789. 
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2. 


O F the Oak in general. 
Of the Oak Seed, Soil, Seafon for, and 
Method of fowing it. 


. Of Planting Oaks. 


Of the Beech Tree. 


. Of the White Beech. 

. Of the Plane Tree. 

- Of the Mountain App. 

- Of the Common App. 

» Of the Alder Tree. 

. Of the Birch Tree. 

. Of the Chefnut Tree: 

» Of the Walnut Tree. 

. Of the Elm Tree. 

. Of the Poplar Tree. 

. Of Coppice Wood. 

. Of the Recovery of ruinous Forefts. 
. Of the Management of Regular Forefts. 
. Of the Sap of Trees. 

. Of the Bark of Trees. 


20. Of 


are 


. Of Needle Wood or Firs. 

. Of the Soil fit for Firs. 

. Of the Management of Fir Forefts. 

. Of the Preparation of Heath Lands for 


the Growth of Firs. 


. Of the Method of extinguifbing Fires in 


Forefts. 


. Of the Caufes of the encreafing Value 


of Timber. 


. Of the Caufes and Prevention of the De- 


cay of growing Timber. 


. Of the Office and Duties of a Foreft 


Mafter. 


- Conclufion. 


AvP PY EAN. DIX. 
Of the Royal Forefts, ec. 


6 ws OF 


YG 


CULTURE or FORESTS, 


&c. &c. &ce. 


Hy Are. 2a 


A FOREST is a tract of land over- 
{fpread with woods of wild growth. As 
their value is different, the beft have been 
felected, and their propagation by nature 
affifted and encreafed by art. The princi- 
ples and practice which have been adopted 
for that purpofe, and approved by experi- 
ence, is the fubje&t we explain: we fhall 
begin with the culture of the Oak ; it be-: 


ing the principal among the foreft trees. 


Of 


E tou 


Of the Oak in general; its different Species, 
Character and Defcription. 


The Oak is fo noble a tree, that every 


perfon is acquainted with its name and va-~ 


fue. ‘There are two principal fpecies of 
Oak ; one of which is called the Stone 
Oak, the other the Red Oak. They are 
both large in the body as welt as in the 


branches. Their roots, and particularly the 


heart-root, run deep and perpendicularly in 
the ground, and are proportioned in fize to 
the ample nourifhment they have to con- 
vey. . The growth of the Oak is extremely 
flow, but as it grows flowly, it ftands long. 
Some authors fay that it grows for an hun- 
dred years, ftands for an hundred years, 
and is an hundred years in decaying. This 
tree has a great quantity of fap, on which 
account, its big bark is liable to be affected 
by frofts, which, in cold winters, make it 
often crack and open: at the fame time it 
fuffers much in its buds, by the later frofts 

and 


BIE sty” 

and blights of the fpring; which is the 
reafon, not only of the Oak being the laft 
of all trees in fhewing its leaves, but alfo 
of its not producing acorns every year. 
If in the month of July, at which feafon 
the fruit generally begins to form, any fogs 
happen to fall, the fruit is inftantly fpoiled, 
and a {mall worm is found in the young 
acorn, which entirely deftroys it. 

The chief diftinétion between thefe two 
kinds of Oak is, that the timber of the 
Stone Oak is whiter and rather harder than 
that of the Red Oak, which is of a reddifh 
colour. The leaves of the Stone Oak are 
alfo {maller and of a darker green than thofe 
of the Red. 

This noble tree, though of delicate 
growth, is moft fuccefsfully produced from 
the feed or acorn; though it bears to be 
tranfplanted, as fhall more fully be ex- 
plained hereafter. The Oak which is tranf- 
planted, never attains fo great a height as 
the tree from the acorn, but fpreads itfelf 
horizontally, and runs into branches. We 

: B have 
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have feen, in a great foreft of Germas- 
ny, near Minden, on the Wefer, an Oak 
tree, the {tem of which meafured fifty-five | 
feet clear of branches, and the diameter of 
the bafe four feet anda half. This tree 
was fo aged, that no old perfon remembered 
to have feen it in leaf; it was perfe@tly dry, 
the bark was fallen off, and the timber was 
entirely decayed to the depth of one inch 
and ahalf all round the ftem, but not- 
withftanding upon being cut, the heart was 
found white, found, and hard like ivory. 

The other f{pecies, or perhaps varieties 
of the Oak tree are two in number; we 
do not find, however, that they are diftin- 

guifhed by name, though they are different 
in fome other refpects from the two firft. 
The one bearsa fingle acorn of a large fize, 
on a long ftalk ; the other brings two or 
three {maller acorns on a fhort ftalk, ina 
clufter like filberts. The leaves of the firft 
of thefe refemble thofe of the Stone Oak; 
the leaves of the other are round, broad, 
and of a dark green colour, refembling 


thofe 


L oe 
thofe of the chefnut tree. Both thefe latter 
{pecies are more hardy, and fuftain lefs 
injury from frofts than the former; on 
which account they produce acorns almoft 
every year. The acorns of all the four 
{pecies become ripe at the fame feafon of 
the year, which ts in the latter end of the 


month of September, and in O&tober. 


B 2 CHAP. 


GokboA: Ps 2; Hi: 


Of gathering and preferving the Oak Seed ; 
of the fitteft Soil, Seafon and Methods of 
preparing and fowing Land. 


Of gathering the Oak Seed. 


"VE month of O@ober is the proper 
time for gathering Oak feed. The acorns 
gathered ought to be thofe of the beft trees, 
which after having been fully ripened by 
the fun, have dropt of themfelves to the 
‘ground. Thofe which are free of any 
worm bite, and appear perfectly found, 
muft be picked out from the reft. The 
gathering of them is an office which may 


give 


[ 2 ] 
give fome relief to the poor by employing 
them in it, 


Of preferving the Seed. 


When the Oak feed is gathered, the 
fafeft pra€tice isto fow it immediately ; if 
no land, however, fhould be ready prepared 
for it, the acorns muft be laid up in a dry 
loft or chamber, and fpread upon a wooden 
floor, but not above two inches deep over | 
each other; and as they begin to fweat; 
they ought to be frequently turned with a 
rake, until they are completely dry, and 
afterwards covered with faw-duft, that they 
may be entirely preferved from being da- 
maged by any frofts, until they are wanted 
for feed in the {pring. | 


fae 


Of the Soil. 


The fitteft foil for fowing acorns, or 
planting young Oak trees, is that of a clay 
mixt with a little fand or gravel; a chalky 
foil is alfo not unfit, nor any heavy land, 
provided it is not too poor or too wet; as 
the Oak is a tree that requires full nou- 


rithment, if a proper growth 1s expected. 


Of the Preparation of Nurfery Land. 


For the eftablifhment of a nurfery of 
Oaks, from which young trees are to be 
taken out and tranfplanted, a fpot of land 
muft be chofen, where the foil is proper, 
namely, a fort of clay, if it can be had, but 
in particular, it muft not be ftony land, 
and of about two, three, four, or more 


acres, 1n extent, 


This 
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This ground muft be dug three feet 
deep before the winter fets in, and left 
to purify during that feafon. In the mid- 
dle of the following fummer, it muft be 
manured with good cow or hogs dung, 
and ploughed about a foot deep, then har- 
rowed, and afterwards encompaffed with 
a fufficient fence or ditch, to prevent any 
kind of cattle or deer from getting mele 
muft be let lay in this ftate until the fol- 
lowing fall of the year, 


Manner of fowing ; and how much Seed 


to an Acre. 


In the latter ait of O&tober, or begin- 
ning of the month of November, the 
ripe feed, which has been gathered and 
pickt, muft be fown, like grain, on the © 
land that has been thus prepared,.in the 
proportion of three bufhels to an acre. 
The land muft then be ploughed to the 
depth of three inches, next thinly over- 
fown with rye, and laftly, harrowed with 

B 4 a hare 
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a harrow, the teeth of which ought not-to 
exceed three inches in length. 

If this method is duly followed, a nurfe- 
ry to the extent of about four acres will 
enable the forefter to rear, in a fhort time, 
a great many thoufand plants. The purpofe 
for which the rye is fown, is to defend the 
young plants from exceflive heat, and to 
keep them always moift, in the fummer ; 
as well as to protect them from the feverity 
of cold, and prevent them from being pref- 


fed down by the fnow in winter. 


OBSERVATION If. 


This manner of fowing the Oak feed is 
only proper for nurferies, from which 
young trees are more immediately wanted 
to be tranfplanted into a foreft. A certain 
part of every foreft, in proportion to its 
whole extent, ought to be allotted for a 
nurfery; it {being greatly in favour of 
young trees that the foil into which they 


are, 
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are tranf{planted is the fame with that of 
their nurfery; and often prejudicial to 
their growth, if they are removed from, 
their nurfery to a foil, the air and qualities 
of which are different; not to mention the 
trouble and expence of tranfporting them 


to a diftance. 


OBSERVATION II. 


If the ground laid out for fuch a nurfery 
cannot be completely prepared for fowing 
by the fall of the year, the acorns muft be 
preferved through the winter in the man- 
ner before mentioned, and fown as foon 
as poflible in the fpring. Inftead of rye, 
buck wheat, or oats, ought then to be 
thinly fown over them; it would alfo be 
of great fervice, if a large herd of fheep 
were penned within the nurfery ground 
for three or four nights before the acorns. 


are fown. 


Another 


ft ae 


Another Method of preparing Land. 


As the expences attending the prepara- 
tion of a tract of land of more than ufual 
extent, proper for the growth of the Oak, 
in the manner before mentioned, would 
be very confiderable ; if twenty, fifty, one 
hundred, or more acres, are to be fown, a 


different procedure is requifite. If the fi- 


tuation of the land makes it arable, it © 


ought to be ploughed in the month of No- 
vember, when the plough of the farmer is 
at leifure, or during the ‘winter, if the 
weather permits, and let lay until April, 
when it muft be carefully crofs ploughed, 
and afterwards well harrowed, and let lay 
till the next October, when the acorns can 
be gathered, and are laftly to be fown in 
the following manner : 


Method 


— 
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Method of Sowing. 


On every acre of land ought to be fown 
one bufhel of acorns, mixt with a quarter 
of a bufhel of Beech feed; on every twen- 
ty acres of land, one quarter of a pound of 
Birch feed, mixt with one half pound of 
Ath feed; Oak, Ath, Beech and Birch 
being the trees which are proper for a 
complete foreft. ‘The Beech, in particu- 
lar, is the Oak’s protector ; for wherever 
an Oak and a Beech are feen ftanding to- 
gether, they are both found in a thriving 


condition. 


Benefits from this Method. 


This method of fowing is attended with 
the following benefit ; that the Ath and 
Birch, which both grow quick, and are at 


an early feafon ufeful for various purpofes, 
, will 


fay 

will in a fhort period of years repay the 
whole expence of the preparation and fow- 
ing of fuch a tract of land. It is neceflary 
-alfo to furround the land with a proper 
fence for a certain number of years, in 
order to fecure it from the inroads of any 
kind of cattle or deer; and care muft be 
taken likewife to remove at firft any old 
trees that may be ftanding upon it, other- 
wife they will not only hinder the growth 
of the young trees, but do them great da- 
mage when they are taken out, as they 
mutt be afterwards, particularly if they are 
full of branches. ) 


OBSERVATION Ill. 


It muft be obferved, and particularly at- 
tended to, that on account of the Birch 
feed being exceedingly fmall, and the Ath 
feed being exceedingly light, it is necef- 
fary to fow them in ftill and rainy wea- 
ther. The beft method is to mix both 

feeds . 
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feeds with moift fand in a meafure; by 
which means, they fall readily to the 
ground, from the weight of the particles 
ef fand which adhere to them, and are 
more regularly fown. If the ground is 
wet with rain, they ftick to it fufficiently 
to take root, without requiring the aiffift- 


ance of the harrow to cover them. 


Another Method of fowing the Acorn. 


A more eafy, expeditious, and lefs ex- 
penfive method of fowing the Oak feed, is 
by making ufe of the fetting-tool which 
farmers and gardeners ufe, called the dib- 
ble. The part of this dibble which is to 
make a hole in the earth, ought not to 
exceed four inches in length, and ought 
to be furnifhed with fome fharp points or 
knobs on each fide, in the manner of a 
fifh-hook, or rather the beard of a har- 
poon, fo as that when the dibble is raifed 
with the hand, fome of the earth loofened 


by 
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by thefe points, or hooks, may fall to the 
bottom of the hole, and form a bed pro-. 
per for the reception of the acorn. On- 
every acre, according to this method, about 
a bufhel and a half of acorns may be fown, 
much in the fame manner as farmers fow 
beans, with which half a bufhel of Beech 
feed may be mixed, but fown in feparate 
holes at the diftance of a foot and a half, 
and only half as deep in the ground. Ten 
men will be able to plant, in this way, 
fifteen acres in one day. It may be pro- 
per to-mention, that this dibble or fetting- 
tool muft be made of fteel, and fharp 
pointed, on which account, the land cho- 
fen for the feed requires no previous pre- 


paration with the plough or fpade. 


OBSERVATION IV. 


If the land has no coat of grafs upon it, 
it will be of advantage to fow Birch and: 
Afh feed upon it, in the manner before 


mentioned ; 


f aod 
mentioned ; but if the foil is covered with 
grafs, or any thing elfe, on which thefe 
two delicate feeds, by being prevented from 
reaching the ground, might hie and rot, it 
will be necefflary to remove a thin turf here 
and there entirely, in order to {prinkle a 


few of thefe feeds on the bare earth. 


Benefit of this Method of sowing. 


This method of fowing the acorn is 
particularly well calculated and adapted for 
{upplying the empty places of forefts with 
frefh plants, where the wood has been ir- 
regular in its growth, either from the in- 
roads of cattle or other accidents. Ir is 
‘hardly neceflary to mention, that fuch 
empty places upon being frefh planted 
ought to be carefully fenced in to fecure 


them from any damage. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Planting or Tranfplanting of young 
Oak Trees from the Nurfery into the 
Foreft. 


Havinc {poken of the acorn, or 
feed from whence the Oak is produced, 
and the manner of gathering, preferving, 
and fowing it, we come now to confider 


it as a young tree. 


The different Ages at which young Oak Trees 
may be tranfplanted. 


Young Oak trees, where the foil is fa- 
vourable, are fit to be tranfplanted at the 
age of ten or twelve years, or when their 
{tem is about an inch and a half thick at : 
the bafe, and about ten or twelve feet high; 
the proper feafons for it being the months 
of October and November, and during the 

whole 
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whole winter, if mild, unto the middle of 
April. The mode of tranfplanting them 


is as follows: 


Holes for tranfplanting. 


The holes in which the young trees are 
to be fet when tranfplanted, ought to be 
two feet deep, two feet wide, and at the 
diftance of twelve feet from each other in 
every direction. Thefe holes ought to be 
‘made in the fummer, and the earth which 
is taken out of them, laid in heaps befide 


them to purify, until the autumn. 


CA UT ION, 


The firft and principal object of atten- 
tion in taking the young trees out of the 
nurfery, is by a flight notch with a knife 
upon each to mark their fituation there, 
that is, their expofure to the North or 

G ) South, 
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South, and the climate in general, which 
they have been accuftomed to in it, in or- 
der that each particular plant or tree may 
have a fimilar fituation in the foreft, to that 
which it had in the nurfery ; as any alte- 
ration, with refpect to air or temperature, 
might endanger the lofs of many plants 
that fhould happen to undergo, by want 
of this precaution, fuch a change: and no 
more trees muft be taken up than can be 
planted in one or two days at fartheft, 
without carefully covering them with earth 


or {ftraw, until they are wanted. 


Of cutting the Roots. 


After the young trees are taken up, 
which muft be very carefully done, and 
without offering the leaft violence to them; 
before they are tranfplanted, all the roots, 
excepting the fmaller fibres or branches, 
muft be cut clean and fmoothly off, ob- 


_ liquely downwards, and on the infide fa- 


cing 
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cing the heart root, with a very fharp 
knife, fo as to leave them not above a foot 
in length, excepting the heart-root, which 
muft be left as lorig as the depth of the 


hole into which the young tree is to be 


fet. 


And Ti Ops. 


If the top of a young tree is ftraight, 
it muft not be cut, but if a young plant 
that is found and ftout, fhould happen to 
have a top that is crooked and out of form, 
in fuch a cafe, the top may be cut; fuch 
a tree, however, will never grow to a great 
height, but run into branches ; it is, there- 
fore, better in general not to cut the tops 
of any of them: at the fame time, all the 
leaves and branches, round and near the 
top, muft be cut clean and fmoothly off, 


and nothing left but the mere top. 
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Method of Tranfplanting. 


After the plants are thus prepared, and 
the holes made for them, according to the 
dimenfions, and at the diftance from each . 
other before mentioned, they are to. be 
planted by two men in the following man- 
ner. ‘The one after fixing on the fituation 
fimilar to that which the notch on every 
plant fhews him it had in the nurfery, is to 
place it ina hole; the other is to throw 
fome loofe earth ypon it; he who has the 
plant in his hand, muft fhake it, in order 
to make the earth come under, and round, 
and clofe to the {mall and tender roots ; 
more loofe earth is then to be thrown into 
the hole, fo as to cover the other roots, af- 
ter which, one of the men muft tread upon 
the earth in the hole with his feet, and 
prefs it clofe round the roots, until the 
tree ftands firmly by itfelf; the remainder. 
of the loofe earth is then to be thrown into 

| the 
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the hole, and trod upon as before. ‘The 
young tree is at laft to be covered with 
earth, one inch and a half higher round 
its {tem, than it ftood in the nurfery, 
When the holes are previoufly made, two 
men who are diligent and {fkilful, can in © 
the {pace of a day fet an hundred and fifty 


trees. 


Another Age for tranfplanting. 


Oak plants alfo of fix years growth on- 
ly, whofe {tems are in general about the 
thicknefs of one finger, may be tranf- 
planted in the fame manner, and with 
equal fuccefs. Two men may fet two 
hundred of them in one day, if the holes, 
which do not require to be fo large, nor 
more than ten feet diftant from each other, 


are previoufly prepared for them. 
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Method jor thofe of three Years 
Growth. 


 Laftly, Oak plants of but three years 
growth will bear tranfplanting, but it muft 
be done in another manner. The young 
plants of this age muft be dug up with a 
{pade, out of the nurfery, fo as that the 
plants, and the earth about their roots, may 
be lifted both together, and removed in 
wheelbarrows, or other fuch means of con- 
veyance, to the ground, where they are to 
be tranfplanted, The holes for fuch plants 
need be no larger than is neceflary to es 
the roots of the plants, and the earth about 
them: after which they require no fur- 
ther trouble than prefling the earth about 
them clofely down with the feet. Plants 
of this age may be tranfplanted during the 
whole fummer, if the weather fhould .not 


happen.to be dry. 


OBS ER- 
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OBSERVATION. 


Plants of ten or twelve years old, though 
not fo fubje&t to damage from cattle, will 
receive benefit from being attended to for 
one or two years, until they are fo firmly 
rooted, as not to be loofened, or otherwife 
hurt, by the cattle that may rub upon 
them. Plants of fix years however, and 
efpecially of three years growth, muft be 
carefully fenced round, until they are 
grown {fo high, and are fo firmly rooted 
as to be no longer liable to any danger. 

Nothing is of more importance to a Fo- 
refter than to fele&t and employ honeft 
and {kilful labourers in his fervice. Such 
labourers ought to be bound by oath and 
penalties, faithfully to follow his inftruc- 
tions, and to do no.hurt themfelves, nor 
fuffer it to be done by others, to the foreft. 
Jt ought to be an exprefs ftipulation alfo 
between their employer and them, that 


4 they 
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they are to be anfwerable for the growth 
of every tree they fhall plant, for three 
years after it is planted; and that of plants 
of ten or twelve years old, no more than 
ten in a hundred fhould be allowed for 
lofs ; of plants of fix years, no more than 
five to be allowed for lofs; and that ‘of 
thofe of three years, none at all fhould be 
allowed for lofs. And that whenever the 
plants which fail of growth, exceed the 
number allowed for lofs to each of the 
three refpective claffes, in fuch cafe the 
planters, upon receiving others from the 
nurfery, to fill up their places in the fo- 
reft, fhall plant fuch withaut any confi- 


deration or additional pay for their labour. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Beech Tree; its Species, Nature, 
Soil and Cultivation. 


A by ERE are two fpecies of the Beech 
tree : one is called the Red Beech, and the 
other the White Beech. We fhall fpeak 
firft of the 


Red Beech. 


The Red Beech grows in general to as 
large a fize almoft as the Oak, but {preads 
where it has room, rather wider with its 
branches. Its growth, when raifed from 
the feed, is quicker than the Oak. Its ge- 
neral ufes, and the age at which it is pro- 
per to be cut, are both too well known to 
need to be mentioned. ‘The Beech, which 
thrives amongft Oaks and other leafy 

| wood, 
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wood, requires the fame fort of foil with 


the Oak, and is always more fuccefsful in bd 


its growth from the feed than when tranf- 
planted. The wood of this {pecies is not 
fo hard as that of the White Beech, but 
-both, if cut near to the root, in their fif- 


teenth or twentieth year, according to the 


richnefs of their foil, and forwardnefs in | 


growth, will fhoot out new branches from 
their trunks. On this account, they are 
both very profitable trees amongft other 
coppice wood; fuch as the Oak, Plane, 
Lime, Afh, Alder, Birch, Elm, Poplar, 
Walnut, Chefnut, &c. and therefore high- 
ly deferving of being cultivated, not only 
with greater care, but alfo in greater quan- 


tity than others. 


Of fowing the Red Beech. 


The Red Beech does not bear feed fo 
often as the Oak ; for this reafon a prudent 
Forefter, who forefees a feafon in which 


the 
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the Red Beech will be fruitful in feed, will 


_ fave no expences in preparing, in due time, 


as much land as he intends fhould be fown 
with that feed. The land where the Beech 
feed is to be fown, requires lefs trouble and 

expenfive preparation, than that where Oak | 
feed is to be fown. If the land intended 
for the Beech feed is, or is not, in grafs, it 
is fufficient to plough it to the depth of 
four or five inches; and ‘after the feed is 
fown, which ought to be done in the latter 
end of October, in the proportion of one 
bufhel and a half to every acre, with the 
mixture of a few other feeds, fuch as Oak, . 
Walnut, Filbert Nut, Elm, and Poplar ; 
the land fhould then be harrowed. — If the 
ground cannot be ploughed, on account of 
its being fteep, in holes, or full of ftumps, 
let the feed be fown on the bare land, as it 
is, and covered to the depth of four or five 
inches afterwards, by employing a fufficient 
number of labourers with hoes. It will be 
of great ufe afterwards to fow Birch and 
Afh feed over the land, in the manner be- 


fore 
his 4 


4. 
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fore mentioned with the Oak. This land i, 
muft alfo be well fecured by fences from 
damage by cattle, until the young trees are 
out of their reach, 


Planting of Beech Trees. 


The planting of young Beech trees we 
do not approve of, for the reafon we have 
before mentioned. ‘The expence which it 
would occafion, makes it more eligible to 
the Forefter to wait for a favourable year 
of feed, and then to double his induftry in 
fowing. 


Of the gathering of the Red Beech Seed. 


The feed of the Red Beech ought to be 
gathered in the latter end of September, or 
the beginning of October. The hufk, or 
hell, which contains the feed, and refem- 
bles that of a chefnut, begins then to open; 

and 
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ing and the feed, whofe form is like buck 
wheat, though larger, is confequently ripe 
and ready to drop. At this feafon, a la- 
bourer muft be fent up the tree, with a 
pole, to fhake all its branches; by which 
means a fhower of feed will fall at once to 
the ground, on which cloths fhould be 
{fpread to receive it. The feed which is 
not immediately ufed, muft be preferved in 
the fame manner as the Oak feed, until the 
fpring, except that as it {weats more, it 
muft be oftener turned, 


CHAP. 
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Of the White Beech. 


Tue White Beech grows in the fame 
foil as the Red Beech, but will alfo thrive 
in a poorer foil, Its growth, however, is 
not fo large as that of the Red Beech ; its 
{tem, which in height generally reaches 
from twenty to thirty feet, feldom attain- 
ing a greater thicknefs than that of a mid- 
dling-fized man. As the wood of the 
White Beech is extremely hard, it is par- 
ticularly ufeful in the conftruction of mills, 
where the hardeft wood is requifite. Its 
feed, which refembles a cherry ftone, and 
\ has fomething like two fine wings attach- 
- ‘ed to it, is ripe, and fit to be gathered, in 
the month of October ; but as the magpies 

carry 
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carry off thefe feeds, and drop here and 
there, as many as are generally wanted, 
they fave the Forefter the trouble and 
expence of planting them: we {hall there- 


fore obferve no further on this fubject. 


CHAP, 
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@ HAP) Vb 
Of the Plane Tree. 


Tu E Plane is a tree of a fine growth, 
often exceeding thirty feet in height, and 
being about a foot and a half in thicknefs. 
It agrees with the foil of the Oak and 
Beech, and thrives the better to be fown 
amonegft them. ‘Its leaves refemble thofe 
of the grape. As its wood is very tough 
and hard, it is a very ufeful tree amongft 
coppice wood. Coach and mufical inftru- 
ment makers both give a high price for it. 
Its feed, which hangs in clufters of two 
and three togerher, becomes ripe in Oéto- 
ber, and requires to be fown before the 


approach of winter. 


CHAP. 
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CH AiPo: VIL 
Of the Mountain Afp. 


Tue Mountain Afh refembles the 
Plane in its growth, the qualities of its 
wood, and in its feed, which is ripe at the 
fame feafon of the year. It requires alfo 


the fame mode of cylture. 


D CHAP. 


Sor Aes ee 
Of the Common Afh. 


Tu E Ath is a tree very well known; 
it grows rapidly in fat land, but does not 
agree with a wet foil. It is not onlya 
ufeful tree amongft coppice wood, but is 
the chief wood employed in the conftruc- 
tion of carriages, by coach-makers and 
wheel-wrights, and fells to them for a high | 
price. The leaves of the afh being good 
food for horn cattle in winter, it 1s very 
profitable to fow extenfive tra&ts of land 
with it. The feed of the afh is white in 
colour, and very light, being furnifhed 
with a fhell or covering, which being as 
light as chaff, makes it eafily driven by the 
“wind; on which account it requires to be 
fown in the manner before defcribed with 


the 
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the Oak. The feed which is fown in au- 
tumn, lies for eighteen months in the 
ground ; that- whichas fown in the fpring, 
comes up twelve months after. The Ath — 


is eafily tran{planted in its proper foil. 
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Of the Alder Tree. 


Tuere are two fpecies of Alder, the 
White and the Red, though they are much 
of the fame nature and value. The Alder 
is a very ufeful tree as coppice wood, not 
only on account of its quick growth, and ; 
that it fpreads the more it is cut; but as it 
will thrive in wet or fwampy {fpots, where 
{carcely any other valuable wood can be 
raifed. It is particularly adapted for build- 
ings, or props under water; as if no air 
gets to it, it becomes as firm and hard as 
ftone, and will ftand for ever. The hatters 
give a great price for its bark, which they 
ufe in dying black. The feed of the alder, 
which is very fmall, is ripe in the latter 
end. of February, or beginning of March. 
‘Vhe ground requires only a little hocing 


before 
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before it is fown; or if twigs about the 
thicknefs of a finger, are cut off the Alder, 
and ftuck a foot in the ground, and left 
about a foot in length above it, they will 


take root like willows. 
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Of the Birch. 


As the Birch is a wood whofe excellence 
for feveral ufes is well known, it will 
be unneceflary to fay much about it. It 
will grow in any foil, even if it is poor, 
provided it isdry. Its growth is quick and 
ftraight, it is therefore ufeful as coppice 
wood, and particularly for making cafk- 
hoops. ‘This tree is fo full of fap in the 
{pring, that upon being bored, its juice can 
eafily be drawn off in veffels to a confidera- 
ble quantity ; the liquor thus obtained, 1S 
confidered as medicinal in its qualities ; but 
as the tree when wounded in this manner, 
never recovers, the Forefter ought cautiouf- 
dy to prevent it. The. Birch feed is ripe 
in September and Oftober, unteS it has 


been 
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been a cool and wet fummer, when it does 
not ripen till November ; at which feafons, 
and alfo during any month of the winter, 
it may be fown, even upon fnow, though 
the beft time is while the weather is per- 
fettly calm and wet; as the lightnefs and 
{mallnefs of the feed, as has before been 
mentioned, would, when there is the leaft 
wind blowing, make it difficult, if not 
impoffible, to be fown regularly and ef- 
fectually. 

N. B. Unfkilful perfons may very eafily 
be deceived, and alfo difappointed with re- 
{pect to this feed. In the months of June 
and July, the tree is clothed with an ap- 
_/pearance of feed, but the fubftance which 
_ has this refemblance, contains no feed, and. 
foon falls off the tree. The real feed 
comes in little clufters, in the months be- 
forc mentioned ; and when rubbed clear of 
its capfule, or fhell, is of a brightifh yellow 
colour, fmaller than muftard feed. The 
feed gatherer muft, at the fame time, wach 


Da carefully 


SES. 
carefully for it, in the months of Septem- 
ber and Oétober, or in November, as a 
day or two after it is ripe, fhould a wind 


come, he may lofe his feed entirely for 
‘that feafon. 


CHAP. 
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C HAWS “xi 
Of the Chefaut. 


Tue Chefnut is a well-known tree; 
a few of them may be planted amongft 
other coppice wood, to fupply thofe which 
may be wanted for ornament to gardens, or 
elfewhere. As it does not properly belong 
to the foreft, we fhall obferve no further 


concerning it. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP, - XU. 
Of the. Walnut. 


Tue: Walnut,. which is: alfo.a well- 
known tree, is more ufeful than the Chef- 
nut; its wood being good fuel, it may be 
introduced amongft other coppice wood, 
and may be cut every fifteen years, As it 
is neceflary alfo to gun and cabinet makers, 
the Forefter will find it agreeable and con- 
venient, to be able to fupply gratis, what 
is wanted of it in his neighbourhood. He 
cannot, however, fuffer it to grow to its 
full extent in the foreft, becaufe its 
branches fpread wide, and no other wood 
will grow under them; even the grafs be- 


neath them is difliked by the cattle. 


LIP CHAP. 
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CHAP. °XUL 
‘Of the Elm. 


Tue Elm is a tree which orows me 
‘pidly, and to a great fize. It thrives in a 
wet foil, and may be produced either from 
‘the feed or the plant. Its feed is ripe in 
‘the latter end of July, or the beginning of 
‘Auguft, and if fown immediately will raife 
‘a plant a foot ‘high the fame year, which is 


‘the cafe with no other tree in Europe.» » 


CHAP. 
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ACME AP) 4B, 
Of the Poplar. 


Tue Poplar is greatly fimilar to the 
Elm, but does not grow fo quick, and pre- 
fers a dry foil. 

Having now mentioned, what practice 
and experience has difcovered of the nature 
and foil of the trees fit to be cultivated in 
a foreft, and explained the manner of ga~ 
thering their feed, fowing and planting 
them ; we fhall ftill, before we quit the 
fubje&t of Leaf Trees, {peak of Coppice 
Woods. 


CHAP. 
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CHAMP Yo XV: 
Of Coppice Woods. 


‘A COPPICE is a piece of ground in 
a foreft, where, after a fhort period of 
years, the wood is to be cut; it being par- 
ticularly formed for that purpofe. The fuc- 
cefs of Coppice Wood will depend greatly on 
the goodnefs of the foil. As the foil is more 
or tefs favourable, the wood will be fit 
to cut at twelve, fixteen or twenty years. 
If we fuppofe the ground of a coppice to be 
three hundred acres in extent, and that the 
wood will be fit to be cut at the twelfth 
year, then every year after, twenty-five 
acres of the whole may be cut. If the 
wood will not be fit to be cut until the fix- 
teenth year, then every year after, only 
fifteen acres are to be cut. If the Coppice. 
fhould happen to confitt of wood which is 
all of an equal growth, or if the damage it 


ma y 
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may have received from cattle has rendered 
it exceedingly irregular, and its growth but 
indifferent, it is moft prudent in the Fo- 
re{ter to cut the whole down at once, for 
the fake of reducing it to order, provided 
he does not overftock the market. After 
which it may be laid out in feparate divi- 
fioris, and cut periodically, in the manner 
| juft mentioned. At the fame time it is 
particularly requifite, that a fufficient quan- 
tity of trees.and under-wood be left ftand- 
ing for fhelter on the borders of the foreft, 
expofed to the North or other cold winds. 
It is further to be obferved alfo, that the 
wood i@ a coppice muft invariably be cut 
_ by beginning in the fouth, and proceeding 
in a northern or a north-weft direction; 
the proper months for which are thofe from 
the beginning of November until the mid- 
dle of March. 


Of 


a 
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Of Wood Cutters. 


‘The employment of wood cutting muft 
be given to faithful and honeft labourers, 
who are duly qualified for their office, and 
in particular, well provided with fuch fharp 
tools as are requifite for their work, in or- 
der that they may always cut the ftems of 
the trees clean and fmoothly off, in an ob- 
lique or flanting direction, within a hand’s 
breadth of the ground, fo as that no water 
may be able to lodge on the top of*the 
{tock, which otherwife might foon rot ‘it 
entirely. 

It muft carefully be obferved in cutting 
coppice wood, that at the diftance of about 
every twenty or twenty-four feet, a young 
tree of fine growth, particularly if it ap- 
péars to {pring from the feed, be left ftand- 
ing; if it fhould have any young branches 
growing on it, not higher than a man can 

reach with an ax, they muft be cut cleanly 


off 
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off, clofe to the ftem; the trees which are 
the moft advantageous to be left ftanding in 
this manner, are the Oak, Beech, now and 
then a Birch, and a few Afh trees; but the 
Oak will deferve the principal attention, 
particularly, if it appears to have fprung 
from the feed, which it will be neceffary 


to be at great pains to difcover. 


At what Time the Wood which is cut ought 
to.be taken away. 


After the coppice has been cut, the 
wood muftall be carried off the ground, 
where it is cut, before the month of May ; 
otherwife it will occafion much damage to 
the young fprouts, who then renew their 
growth; the ground muft then be well 
fecured as has before been mentioned from. 


the inroads of any kind of cattle or deer. 


CHAP. 
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CrH (AvP XVI. 
Of ruinous Forefis. 


Havinec thus far explained the culture 
of the principal leaf woods, we fhall con- 
fider the ftate of ruined forefts, and the 
beft method of recovering them. from 
waite, and reducing them to order and re- 
gular growth. A ruined foreft is a tra&t of 
land from one to ten thoufand acres in ex- 
tent, which has become wafte and decayed 
from neglect, the want of enclofures, the 
inroads of cattle, and fuffering other da- 
mage and mifchief; where there are but 
few or no good trees left ftanding ; and the 
tops and branches of thofe which remain 
are cut off; where there is nothing, in 
fhort, to be feen, but a few bare f{tems, of 
no length, and the reft of the ground co- 


-vered. here and there, with bufhes, of no 
UE: value. 
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value. In order to reftore this ground 
to proper order, and bring it into the 
form of a regular foreft, the following 
method muft be obferved-: 

The firft thing to be done, is to make a 
furvey of the foreft, and afcertain its exact 
extent: and alfo what claims there may be 
upon it, by any of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants. When this enquiry has been made, 
and there fhould be demands found upon 
it, particularly for pafture, application muft 
be made in good humour to the refpective 
claimants, to agree that fuch enclofures 
may be made, as the recovery of the foreft 
from its ruinous {tate may require. 

When this point is fettled with the in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood, and the 
full extent of the foreft is known to be 
five, fix feven, eight, or ten thoufand 
acres, which bring in nothing, and ferve 
only for a few cattle probably to range in; 
the foil fhould then be examined, in order 
to fix where enclofures may moft advan- 


sageoutly 
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tagéouily be made. If the extent, for ex- 
ample, is ten thoufand acres, a portion of 
one thoufand acres may eafily be {pared for 
enclofure from the whole. If it would 
prove inconvenient to the neigbouring in- 
habitants, to throw this number of acres 
into one enclofire, in one quarter of the 
foreft, feparate enclofures: of one hundred 
acres each may be made in different places 
round the foreft, and if thefe enclofures 
border on the ground of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, fome expence in the fencing 
them will be faved. Thefe enclofures, if 
they are treated, as we fhall prefently di- 
rect, will require to be continued for ten 
years, after which they may be thrown 
open to the inhabitants, and others made in 
their room, until the whole foreft, by de- 
grees is recovered, and re-eftablifhed in its 
form and growth. 

When the places for the enclofures are 
fixed upon, and the ground is fenced in, all 
the ufelefs trees taken out, the buthes 

E 2 cleared 
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cleared off clofe to the ground, if any 
young trees fhould then be found amongtt 
them, that may have efcaped all injury 
from the cattle, or any other accident, fuch 
mutt carefully be left ftanding, particularly 
any young Oaks that feem to {pring from 
the feed. If the wood which is thus 
cleared off, 1s worth difpofing of, let it be 
fold to pay the expence of the enclofures, 
but if it is too infignificant in value for 
fale, after making part pay the expence of 
cutting and clearing it away, let the re- 
mainder be prefented to the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, who may be entitled to 
under-wood, on condition of their carrying 
_lt away. 
+ After fuch {teps as are mentioned have 
* been taken, the acorn and other feeds may 
be fown, and covered with earth by means 
-’ of hoes, as we have already directed in © 
Chap. IV. concerning the Beech. In cafe 
there fhould be any {carcity of Beech feed, 
on fuch occafions, a greater proportion of 
the Oak feed muft be fown. 

| It 
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It will be found exceedingly ufeful to 
allot four or five acres of fuch an enclo- 
fure for the formation of a nurfery, in 


the manner directed in Chap. IT. 
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f Of the Prefervation and Management of re- 
gular or full-grown Forefts. 


Tue chief object to be attended to in 
a regular and full-grown foreft, is to difco- 
ver every tree that has attained its full 
growth, and mark it, that it may be cut, 
but always according to the following 
rule ; viz. no wood that is above a half a 
foot in thicknefs, ought to be cut with an 
‘ax; but muft be fawed; as the ax makes a 
| great wafte, particularly of large trees ; and 
if not fold, laid carefully by till it is wan- 
ted; the old ftock muft be rooted out as' 
foon as poflible afterwards, and its vacant 

place in the foreft filled up with ftout 
plants from the nurfery belonging to it. 
If a full-grown tree, which happens 
by accident to ftand amidfta number of re- 
gular young trees, fhould be particularly 
) required 
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required to be cut, trial muft be made if its 
branches cannot firft be lopped off, and let 
fall gently by means of ropes, for fear of 
their hurting the young trees around; but 
if after this is done, there is ftill danger of 
great damage being done, it is better to let 
fuch a tree ftand, after its branches are cut 
off, and go to wafte, until the wood around 
it comes in due time to be cut down alfo,, 
and rooted out. : 

No tree in a complete foreft ought , 
ever to have its branches lopped, or its top — 
cut, and particularly not the Qak. ‘The 
moment its branches are lopped off, or its 
top cut, the fun immediately burns the 
{pot where the ax has been, and renders 
it fo tender, that the wood pecker eafily 
makes holes in it, the cold and rain after- 
wards penetrate into the wood, and mixing 
with its fap, in a few years the‘ tree rots, 
and its timber, proves ufelefs. ‘The cafe is 
very different where an Oak, or other tree, 
in full growth, happens to ftand fo near 

4 the 
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the land of the hufbandman, as to damage 
it by the fhade and over-hanging of its 
branches. There, rather than endanger the 
lofs of the good will of a neighbour, the 
branches which do any injury to_ his 
ground, fhould be permitted to be cut off ; 
but it is to be obferved, that any tree fo 
deprived of its limbs, and particularly Oak, 
will never thrive fo vigoroufly afterwards, 
nor yield fuch good timber. , 

When the Manager and Director of a 
fore{t meets with a good year of feed, he 
may order more timber to be cut than he 
is immediately in want of, provided it is fit 
for cutting, but not before the feed is ripe 
and dropt from the trees; as while the 
timber which is cut is carrying out of the 
foreft, the feed is trod into the earth, and 
the next {pring, plenty of it will come up. 

It is extremely requifite alfo to pre- 
vent more roads than are abfolutely necef- 
fary from being made through a foreft, 
particularly where there is young growth, 


and 
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and that every thing, fuch as fuel, timber, 
&c., be carried off before the month of 
May, that the foreft may haye reft and 


freedom for growth. 
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CT WA GP. Oe EER 
Of the Sap of Trees. 


As the fap of trees is a fubject which 
has given rife to a variety of opinions con- 
cerning its nature and properties, we fhall 
only make fach remarks upon it, as are 
neceflary in the prefent work. 

The general rule obferved in the ceco- 
nomy of forefts, is, that no wood is to 
be cut while the fap 1s in it; but this point 
is not well underftood; as there is always © 
{ap in a healthy tree in winter as well as in 
fummer ; but as the earth becomes bound 
up in winter, fo as that the roots can_ex- 
tract little or no nourifhment from it ; and 
as the cold contracts the whole tree, leflens 
its power of admitting that nourifhment, 
and makes it ceafe growing during that 
feafon: the idea of fap not being in it 
feems merely relative, and would be more 

pro- 
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properly exprefied by faying, that its fap 
did not circulate, or was not in motion 
through the tree, during winter, 

If an Oak, Beech, Alder, Afh, Birch, 
or even a Fir tree, is cut down in the 
month of December, January, or Febru- 
ary, its top and branches lopped off, and 
the {tem allowed to lie without hurt to its 
bark, until June following, the bark of it | 
will then peel as eafily off, as the bark of a 
tree which is cut at any time between the 
beginning of April and the end of Augutt, 
when only the fap is faid to be in it; but 
if it is let lie for a year after, the bark will 
then not peel off at all, becaufe the tree 
is then dead, or in other words, its {fap is 


evaporated and gone. 
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Cr. A:Ps, 
Of the Bark of Trees. 


‘Tue bark of many of the foreft trees, 
is a fubftance of great ufe for various pur- 
pofes of life, both in the arts and ma- 
nufactures ; and were there no other ob- 
ject aimed at in the growth of a foreft, 
thefe alone would deferve the moft ferious 
attention. 

The bark of trees is an indifpenfably 
neceflary article to Tanners, who give a 
good price for it. A judicious Foreft Maf- 
ter, therefore, whofe endeavour is to make 
the wood of the foreft turn out to the beft 
advantage, will take care that the bark is 
peeled off at the proper feafon. For ex- 
ample, if he forefees in the winter, that a 
piece of coppice-wood will be ready for 
being cut in the fall of the year, he will 
confider what other advantage he can make 

of 
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of it, before it is cut down. For this pur- 
pofe he will order the bark to be peeled 
off fuch trees in the months of April ot 
May, when it can be eafily done; taking 
care, at the fame time, never’ fo peel the 
bark lower down than within one foot and 
a half of the bafe of the ftem. Some of 
the beft trees, however, are to be left ftand- 
ing for feed, to about the number of twenty 
on every acre, and muit, therefore, be care- 
fully marked, that none of them may be 
_ peeled by miftake. By the fall of the year, 
when the peeled trees are to be cut down, 
the feed of the others, if they have born 
any during the fummer, will have dropt 
upon the foil beneath, and while the wood 
cut down is carrying off, will be trod into 


the ground. 
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HA Ph ce 
Of Needle Wood or Firs. 


Tuere are three fpecies of Needle 
Wood or Firs: the Norway Fir, the Scotch 
Fir, and the Silver Fir. The firft grows 
the higheft and the largeft, and its timber 
is rather preferable to that of the other two. 
Neither of the three will thrive when 
tranfplanted; it is, therefore, unneceflary 
to form any nurfery for them, unlefs it is 
for Gardeners, who may want them for 
ornament or otherwife. 

The feed of the Firs, which is conical 
in form, is ripe in November and Decem- 
_ber, and muft be gathered off the tree from 
| between the latter end of the former until 
the beginning of March. If the feed is 
not gathered before the latter month, the 
fun will open the feed veffels, and the firft 
wind will carry them off to a great diftance, 
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as they are very light, being furnifhed with 
a thin chaffy fubftance, like wings, attached 
to them; by which means the cone is left 
empty. After the cones which are properly 
ripe have been gathered, from the higheft 
and healthieft trees, on which the fun has 
freely fhone, they muft be laid on a dry 
wooden floor, where they can have free 
air, and be often’ turned. [ff they are not 
regularly turned, they will foon grow moiff, 
rot, and the feed will become ufelefs. 

After the cones are in this manner 
well dried, in the beginning of March, and 
from thence until the middle of April, 
when the fun begins to gain power, large 
linen cloths mutt be {pread on a dry piece 
of ground, and the cones laid upon them 
in the fun, and often turned with a rake, 
until they open and let eut the feed. The 
greateft care mu{t be taken that the cones 
are Hever wet by rain or any thing elfe, 
otherwife they will never open. 

Some people, but in particular, Seed 
Dealers, Jay the cones in an oven, where 


they 
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they foon opén, and let their feeds out ; 
but this is a very unfuccefsful method 3 for 
the beft part of the feed is dried up by it, 
and when fuch feed is fown, although it 
comes up, the plant proves ee and 
dies in. the following winter. 

This unnatural manner of maturing the 
Fir feed, is a very fraudulent practice of the 
Seed Dealers: thofe who mean to deal a 
little more honeftly, mix fome good and 
bad feed together; which is the reafon that 
fo many difappointments happen to thofe 
who fow Fir feeds. From hence it is evi- 
dent, that whoever would be fuccefsfuk 
with this tree, or fupport his own credit 
by making others fo, muft carefully watch 
_ and attend to the ripening of its feed, in the 
manner above mentioned. | 

The feed of the two firft fpecies of 
Firs, namely, the Norway Fir, and the 
Scotch Fir, will not preferve longer than 
two feafons and in order to keep them 
fafe and found during that time, they mutt 
be hung up in bags, in a dry place, where 
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in particular no mice can reach them, as 
they are paffionately fond of thefe feeds. 
‘The feed of the third {pecies, or Silver Fir, 
which is both large and oily, will only keep 
during one feafon, with fafety ; if it is not 
fown immediately after it is gathered and 
ripened, it muft be mixt with very dry 
fand, and laid up in a heap, until the fol- 
lowing fall, when it ought to be fown as 
foon as potlible, in the month of November. 
As it 1s a feed which fweats a great deal, 
and apt to {tick in lumps together, if it is 
not preferved in this manner, it dries, and 


becomes hollow and ufelefs. 
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Of the Sail, Seafon, and Manner of 
fowing. Firs. 


‘Tue Norway Fir will grow in a poor 
fandy foil. As its roots run flat in the 
ground, it is always requifite to examine 
whether there is any hard black {foil imme- 
diately under the fand; for if it fhould hap- 
pen, that this hard black earth is within lefs 
than between two or three feet depth of the 
{urface, the roots of the tree will reach it 
too foon, and be ftopt in their growth ; 
when this black foil is about the depth be- 
fore mentioned under the fand, it will be 
{ufficiently moiftened and loofe, in the 
courfe of ten or fifteen years, from the 
growth of the roots, and the fhade of the 
tree above it, to allow the roots to penetrate 
into it, and draw nourifhment to the trunk 
and branches. ‘The fame caution is necef- 
fary with the other fpecies, the Scotch Fir, 
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and the Silver Fir. The latter, however, 
agrees beft with a foil that is a little richer 
than mere fand. 

The Norway Fir and Scotch Fir feeds, 
which are much of one fize and na- 
ture, may be mixed together, and fown 
from between the end of March until the 
beginning of May; and afterwards alfo pre- 
ferved feed may be fown, from November 
until the beginning of May, even during 
fnow in winter, in the proportion of three 
pounds of feed toan acre. Thefe feeds will 
be more regularly fown, if fome dry fand 
is mixed with them, by which means the 
fower will be able to take them up in hand- 
fuls, inftead of a fmaller quantity, at a time, 
and fow them as regularly as any kind of 
grain. 

The feed of the Silver Fir, as has already4 
been mentioned, is large, and requires 
a better foil. Six pounds, therefore, are 
neceflary to an acre, when fown without 
the mixture of any other feed with. it; 
when the foil is not very poor, the’ feed of 
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the other two. may be mixed and fown 
with it, in the proportion of two pounds 
of the Silver Fir to one pound of each of 
the other two, on every acre. The proper 
time for fowing this feed, is the month of 
November, and during the winter; but 
the fooner it is fown the better, as it docs, 
not keep with fafety, as before mentioned. 
Many may be of opinion, that the quantity 
of feed we allow to an acre is too great 5. 
but experience has proved the contrary : 
we have tried diiterent quantities, and: found 
that where the proportion was about three 
pounds of feed to each acre, the growth 
has always: been the moft fuccefsful:; when 
only one or two pounds. have been allowed 
to the acre, the ground has required to be 
fown over again in two years after ; thefe 
particulars have alfo been confirmed to us. 
by the praétice and experience of fome of 
the oldeft Foreft Mafters in. Germany : i 
fhort, it feems, that the thicker Firs grow 
together, they thrive the i as fhall be 
more fully explained hereafté 


Pre- 
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Preparation of Land for Firs. 


The preparation of land in which Fir 
feeds are to be fown, is attended with 
little trouble or expence. If the foil is a 
clear fand, with little or no turf upon it, 
the Norway and ‘Scotch Fir feeds may be 
at once fown upon it, without any preparp- 
tion ; but afterwards it mutt be harrowed 
with a flight harrow. No cattle, however, 
and in particular, no horn cattle, muft be 
fuffered to go upon it, unlefs it is a large 
tract of land, of an hundred or more acres 
in extent; in which cafe, the damage they 
may do will be trifling, as they are not fo 
fond of thefé as of Jeaf woods. 

If the land thould be covered with heath, 
or fern, ait muft be cut or burnt .off; the 
ground fhould afterwards be hoed or plough- 
ed, if it is not too rugged, and, laftly, har- 
rowed; then it mutt be fown, and again 
flig ghtly harrowed: but if the weather at 
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the time of fowing is rainy, or if there is 
{now on the ground, the harrow is unne- 
ceflary. 

N. B. It will be of fervice to fow fome 
furze feed amongft the Norway and Scotch 
Fir feed, and particularly along the borders 
of the foreft, as it will ferve for a fence 
again{t the inroads of cattle. 


Of cutting Firs. 


‘Ou ‘no | pretence whatever ought any 
young Firs to be cut, until they are at 
leaft twelve or fifteen fetes old; then, 
however, they. may be cut, as they will be 
ufeful for. making hop-poles, ladders, oars, 
&e. The profit arifing from this firft and 
neceflary cutting, will repay the whole ex- 
pence of fowing ; after which, the ground 
may be laid entirely open to ‘cattle of every 
kind, as they will be rather of benefit to it,: 
than otherwife, particularly by’ their rubbing 
off the dry branches from the; trees. Six 


' years 
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years after, another cutting may be made, 
when the wood will be fit for fmall mafts 
for boats, and other purpofes, taking care to 
leave the beft trees ftanding, at the diftance 
of no more than five feet from each other, 
fo as that their tops and branches may ftand 
clofe, and mix, in order to protect and 
fhelter each other. At the end of twelve 
years after this fecond cutting, a third cut- 
ting may be made, which will yield boards 
of a foot in diameter; then the beft trees: 
mutt be left ftanding, at the diftance of ten 
*“feet from each other; fo ‘as ‘that their: 
branches, from their increafe. of~ growth, 
may ftill meet together ; after which they 
fhould be allowed to ftand undifturbed for 
fifty, fixty, or feventy years, until they | 
have attained their full growth, and are fit’ 
for the Jargeft mafts, and all the other ufes 
of the wood. 

- That a return fo very profitable may be’ 
gradually obtained from a tract of land, 
which, from its poverty of foil, is con- 
fidered as wafte, and confequently uncul- 
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tivated and unoccupied, is an object to 
which every pofleffor of fuch land may, 
with great juftice and propriety, give his 
moft ferious attention. 


Of the Growth of Firs. 


The growth of the Fir is extremely 
flow for the firft three years; this is owing 
to the poornefs. of the foil in which it is 
produced, and confequently the fcanty nou- 
rifhment it receives. As after this period 
it begins to fhed its leaves on the ground 
where it ftands, the foil becomes every year 
improved by being kept warmer and moift- 
er, and the growth of the tree encreafes in 
the fame proportion; fo that in its eighth 
year it is full ten, if not twelve, feet high; 
and Firs will grow fo clofe together, that. 
at this age a boy can hardly pafs between 
them. io? ae 
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Of the Prefervation and Management of 
regular full-grown Fir Forefis. - 


Wuen a Tir foreft has nearly ar- 
rived at maturity, it is time to confider 
how it may be made moft profitable to its 
owner, and alfo of preparing it for a new 
growth. The cutting muft begin in the , 
fouth-eaft, and proceed in a north-weft di- | 
rection. If the wood fhould be cut in the — 
oppofite direction, the north-weft winds, 
to which the foreft would by this. means 
be expofed, might endanger the lofs 
of a confiderable number of trees, by 
that ftormy wind, particularly as the 
roots of the Firs run flat, and therefore 
hhave not a very ftrong hold of the 
ground ; an in{tance of which happened to 
the Hartz Foreft, that belongs partly to 
the Hanoverian, and partly to the Brunf- 
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wick dominions, in Germany; by the want 
of this precaution, the trees of ‘that foreft, 
at the time of cutting them, were blown 
‘down by a violent north-weft wind, for 
fome miles, in one continued line’ of di- 


rection, upon each other. 


Time of cutting Firs. 


‘The time for cutting Firs of full growth 
is from the middle of April to the middle 
of May ; as by that time the feed has dropt 
from the trees; while the cut wood is car- 
rying out of the foreft, the feed is trod into 
the ground, and therefore faves the trouble 
and expence of fowing it. At the fame 
time, for fear of accidents, it 1s prudent to 
leave on every acre one tree ftanding, for 
the fake of feed the next year, provided it is- 
full of branches, and not too high. All the: 
timber which is cut, muft be taken imme-. 
diately after out of the foreft, that the 
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young growth from the feed may remain 
undifturbed. 


Of a complete Fir Foreft. 


A Fir Foreft is complete, when fixty full- 
grown trees are ftanding on every acre; 
the greateft part of which are from fifty to 
feventy feet long, and four or five feet in 
diameter at the bafe: but if the trees are 
younger, and only from thirty to forty feet 
_.long, and from two to three feet in diameter 
at the bafe; then there ought to be in a 
complete foreft, one hundred and twenty 
on every acre. ‘The produce of a complete 
Fir foreft, from the time of the firft cut- 
ting, when there are at leaft fifteen hun- 
dred on every acre, of fifteen years growth, 


may thus be eafily calculated. 
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OBSERVATION. 


_ The cultivation of Firs is a more bene- 
ficial branch of agriculture than is generally 
imagined, In the firft place, Firs will 
grow ona foil, which is unfit for grain, 
and where no pafture or grafs will {pring 
It pays for the expence of fowing it, at an 
early growth. Its timber is ufeful for a va- 
riety of purpofes; its refin produces tar, 
pitch, and turpentine; and, laftly, the foil 
where it thrives, 1s fo much improved by its 
growth, as to become fit for all kinds of 
grain and pafture afterwards. In short, all 
wafte and barren land thus employed, may 
be faid to be fo much new foil of great va- 
lue gained to its proprietor. . 

In the year 1766, his late Proffian Ma- 
jefty began to examine the -ftate of his 
forefts, and gave -orders for the careful 
cultivation of them to . the. utmoft ad- 
vantage poflible to his revenue and king- 
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dom; and that all the reports made from 
time to time by his Foreft Mafters, con- 
cerning the forefts, fhould be fent regularly 
to himfelf, that he might infpect the pro- 
grefs which they made in the improvement 
of them. Having had the honour to be 
one of his Foreft Mafters, I received many 
letters from his Majefty, which are {till in 
my poffeffion, on the fubject of my charge. 
It was the particular will of that Monarch, 
that the Larch tree fhould be introduced 
and carefully cultivated in his dominions. 
For this. purpofe he not only tranfmitted 
me fome feed, but alfo ordered me to go in-. 
to. Swabia, where the Larch was to be 
found growing im the higheft perfection. 
I found the nurferies for them: there fo well 
prepared, as to be fit for the fineft flowers ; 
and in the firft year the plants in them 
were two, and in the fecond year near four 
feet high. The feed which his Majefty 
fent me, I fowed with Fir feed, and found 
that in the firft year, the plants grew four 
inches. “Ihe trees. which T had feen in. 
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Franconia, in Swabia, were fown amoneit 
Oak, Beech, and Fir ; but on examination, 
I difcovered the foil was richer than fand. 
The forefters there, however, informed me, 
that the Larch will, in the {pace of twenty. 
years, grow from thirty-five to forty feet 
high, and about the thicknefs of one foot 
at the bafe of the ftem. The Larch feems, 
upon the whole, to be a wood worthy of 
cultivation amongft leaf wood in the foreft, 
where the foil is better than a Fir foil ; al- 
though its feed, which is fmall, and ripe at 
the fame time with the Fir, is rather dear, 
when fown in any quantity. Though its 
growth is beft from the feed, it will bear to 
be planted better than the Fir. Amongft 
Firs it grows nearly to the fame height 
with them ; but amongft leaf wood, to fifty 
or fixty feet high. Its leaves are like thofe 
of the Fir, but they hang downwards on 
each fide of the branches, and are fhed, 
like thofe of the Oak, every year. The’ 
Larch grows quicker than the Fir. Its bark 
{plits like the bark of the Oak. Its wood, 
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on account of its being very hard and dura- 
ble is much prized by Cabinet Makers ; 
when employed in water buildings, the 
wood turns black, and is very lafting. 
Ebony alfo, whofe feed is in form like 
Buck Wheat, and found at the top of 
the tree, will grow on flat or high land, 
though not very high nor thick; yet as 
it admits of a very beautiful black glofs 
or polifh, when wrought, and neat work, 
and is therefore prized by Cabinet Makers, 
it ought not to be entirely omitted in a ge- 


neral forett. 
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of the Manner of preparing Heath Land 
jor Firs. 


H AVING fhewn the method of treat= 
ang Firs, or Needle Wood, in the foreft, we 
thall now {peak of the preparation of heath 
land for the Fir feed. If a tract of Jand: 
chofen for fowing the Fir feed, of lefs or 
more extent, happens to be covered with 
heath, as the feed cannot well be fown un- 
tilthe heath is removed, the beft method 
of doing fo, is to burn it off in the fol- 
lowing manner: In the fall of the year, 
when the heath is perfectly dry, let the 
part intended to be burnt off, be firft.mark- 
ed out by a line of about twelve feet in 
breadth drawn round it, the heath on which 
muft be mowed off with fcythes, and the. 
turf hoed off, and both thrown inwards. 
This line is to prevent the fire from fpread- 
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ing beyond the limits of the portion that 
is to be burnt off. When this is done, fire 
muft be fet to the heath in dry weather, 
fo as to drive with the wind, that it may 
at once be completely burnt ffo. -In cafe 
of accidents, however, a fufficient num- 
ber of labourers fhould be ready, with 
bufhes or other means of extinguifhing 
fire, in order to crufh it wherever it may 
be fpreading beyond the ground with- 
in the line. The feed may immediately 
afterwards be fown, without any further 
preparation of the land; and then covered 
by the harrow. Ifthe ground cannot be 
harrowed, it will be fufficient if the feed 
is fown in hard rains, or upon fnow, ei- 
ther of which will fix it in the earth. 

It 1s exceedingly requifite to keep watch 
the firft night after the heath has been 
burnt, leaft any fire that may have efcaped 
‘obfervation, fhould again rekindle it, and 
occafion fome damage. | 

Befides the Leaf Woods mai Needle 
Woods which have been mentioned, there 
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are others, fuch as the Willow, Thorn, 
and many Shrubs, which, though valua- 
ble for various purpofes, do not deferve 
to be introduced into the foreft, but 
fuch when they come there, as they 
generally do naturally, may be em-. 
ployed for making live hedges, which will 
{ave more valuable wood from being ufed 


for dead fences. 
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The Method of extinguifhing Fires in Fo- 
refts. 


A FIRE in a foreft is of all acci- 
dents one of the moft alarming and dan- 
gerous that can happen to it. It f{preads 
fo rapidly, and commits fuch ravages, ef- 
pecially among Fir Wood, that nothing 


ought to be more carefully guarded againft. 


Negligence of Workmen. 


A variety of circumftances may occafion, 
fire in a foreft. It may proceed in the firft 
place from the negligence of the wood- 
cutters, or other fervants belonging to the 
foreft, who after having made a fire for 
neceflary purpofes to themfelves, or the 
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bufinefs of the foreft, leave it improperly 
extinguifhed; whence by touching on dry 
leaves or grafs,-it fpreads in their ab- 
fence, until it communicates to the foreft 
at large. On this account it will be eafily 
feen that a Foreft-mafter cannot be too 
careful and particular in the choice of his 
fervants and labourers, and that he is un- 
der the neceflity, if he would difcharge 
his own duty fully, of engaging only 
workmen of the beft charaéter, who can 
be refponfible in themfelves, or by others, 
for their fkill, induftry, and fidelity. 


Vagrants or Gypjfies. 


Vagrants or gyplies alfo, by their ne- 
gligence; may be the means of deftroying 
a foreft by fire. While ftrolling about, 
they often take fhelter and make a halt 
for fome days in a foreft. As they have 
no confequences to apprehend to themfelves 
from any accident of fire, they are lefs 

A fearful 
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fearful, and more negligent of danger ; 
and thus it happens that while they chance 
to be either intoxicated or afleep, a fire 
improperly placed, and left to itfelf, may 
communicate to the timber near it, and 
{pread till it becomes general. In or- 
der to fecure a foreft from all accidents of 
this nature, it is neceflary that the Foreft- 
matter, or his fervants, fhould conftantly 
be watchful of every perfon who enters 
the foreft, and makes any ftay in it, that 
no part of his charge may fuffer or be en- 


dangered by ftrangers or paflengers. 
SMUGGLERS. 
Smugglers alfo often make a ftop, and 
fecrete themfelves in forefts, and may by 


the fame means therefore prove the caufe 


of the foreft being fet on fire. 
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SHOOTING, 


The wadding out of a gun when fired 
may fall amoneft dry leaves or grafs, and 
raife a fire. ‘This is another particular in 
which the attention of the foreft fervants 
is alfo requifite, befides that a general cau- 
tion fhould be given to all who happen to 
pafs through the foreft with a gun. 


Method of extinguifbing Fires in Forefts. 


If by any of the above-mentioned acci- 
dents a fire is kindled in a foreft, either 
amongft full grown timber or coppice 
wood: the firft precaution to be taken is 
to cut down thé wood before and around 
the fire, foas to let it fall inwards upon 
it, which will not only check the pro- 
grefs of the fire, but help to extinguifh 
it. The tools neceflaty to affift in this 
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purpofe, are axes, fpades, fhovels and 
‘rakes. Bufhes alfo will help to ftop it. 
A circular line muft be made round the 
fire to confine it to as narrow a compafs 
as poflible. The ground of this line mutt 
be cleared of wood, bufhes, grafs, leaves, 
or any thing elfe that is capable of feed- 
ing or {preading fire, and the whole thrown 
inwards by means of the inftruments above- 
mentioned, to prevent it from communi- 
cating further. A {mall circular ridge of 
earth alfo ought to be immediately thrown 
up around it to-hinder its progrefs along 
the ground, even after it is apparently 
extinguifhed; the {pot where it has burned, 
ought to be watched for twenty-four hours 
after, left it fhould fecretly break out 


again. 
OBSERVATION. 
~ It would be exceedingly proper that the 


inhabitants in the neighbourhood of every 
G4 foreft, 
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foreft, who when an alarm of fire is raifed, 
might naturally be willing to give their 
afliftance in extinguifhing it, fhould be 
acquainted with the tools or inftruments 
that are neceflary to be brought with them, 
in order to make themfelves ufeful and 
aiding on fuch occafions. It 1s common 
on fuch alarms to find few provided with 
any other tool than an ax; but fpades, 
fhovels, rakes and bufhes, are all equally 
neceflary to the purpofe of extinguifhing 
fire, it being often impoffible to have the 
affiftance of water efpecially in dry wea- 
ther. 
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Of the Caufes of the increafed Value of Tim- 
ber within thefe hundred, and even fifty, 


Years laft pafi. 


Tue value of timber has increafed in 
motft of the countries of the chief maritime 
powers of Europe, within thefe one hun- 
dred, and even fifty, years laft paft. This 
' particular is eafily accounted for. As thofe 
countries have become populous, the in- 
creafe of their inhabitants and their arts 
has naturally occafioned a gradual augmen- 
tation of buildings for their habitations, 
their manufactures, and commerce. Houfes 
have not only been exceflively multiplied 
in number, but ftill more extraordinarily 
enlarged in their fize and dimenfions; the 
humble roofs which fafely houfed our 
forefathers, are found to have been con- 
{tructed on too rude a model for pofterity 
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toimitate. The dwelling of a modern pea- 
fant even is almofta palace, when com pared 
with the hut of one of his anceftors. ‘The 
furniture of the meaneft habitations, is 
now an article of confiderable value, and 
of equal neceflity to the poffeffor; and 
that of the rich is fo various and coftly, 
as to have no bounds to its fuperfluity 
and elegance. Manufaétures of many diffe- 
rent kinds, which now exift, and are daily 
invented, require alfo innumerable ftruc- 
tures of wood, both below and above 
ground, forcarrying them on, not to men-+ 
tion the great and conftant ufe which fome 
of them make of charcoal. Laftly the 
commerce of mankind by the means of 
navigation has become fo general and ex- 
tenfive, that the different nations of it, 
particularly of Europe, have engaged al- 
moft their whole capitals in it; this at the 
fame time has made them fo vulnerable by 
fea, that the field of war is as often 
chofen upon the water, as the land, and 


the ftouteft and largeft timber, therefore, 
3 is 
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is continually in high demand for the con- 
ftruction of fhips capable of attacking or 
defending one enemy from another. ‘As 
longer voyages are alfo now made in trade, 
it has become neceffary to import larger 
cargoes, which therefore has occafioned 
the veffels fit for fuch commerce to be 
foencreafed in their fize and burden, as to 
exceed the former ufual freight of mer- 
chantmen, often feveral hundred tuns. 

Thefe caufes of the multiplied demand 
for various forts of timber, which attend 
every nation in its progrefs in refinement, 
and in the arts of war and commerce, has 
by no means been followed by a propor- 
tionate increafe in the culture of them. 
On the contrary, as a country becomes 
fully peopled, and land grows in requeft, 
the forefts, inftead of being enlarged for the 
purpofe of extending their general ufes, are 
the grounds that have been firft encroached 
upon. Cattle, too, naturally multiply in 
“proportion to inhabitants; the forefts are 
alfo their refuge, whenever there is the leaft 


{carcity 
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fearcity of provifion for them elfewhere. 
But the damage done by the latter when 
they have not room to range in, and are 
driven: by diftrefs into the foreft, is often 
irreparable fora number of years. The 
ctlture of forefts, in fhort, the fowing, 
planting, and management of them acs» 
cording to rule and neceffity, has been neg- 
Je&ted-and deferred, from motives both of 
indolence and overfight, each nation having 
been {atisfied to fupply their prefent wants, 
without ceconomy or regard to pofterity. 
Thefe are the reafons of the late high 
price and increafing value of timber, which 
mutt continue until the agriculture of fo- 
refts is properly regulated and encouraged. 
This {carcity and confequent dearnefs 
of timber is attended with another cir- 
cumftance of inconvenience, if not alarm 
to feveral nations of Europe. ‘They are 
obliged on this account to go toa foreign 
market, and thereby . rendered ‘dependent 


on the will of another power for their fup- 
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ply. Befides the drain of money occafioned 
by the purchafe of fuch a neceflary abroad, 
the precarious ftate and nature of fuch a 
refource in cafes of urgent want is evident ; 
the trade, by various {tratagems, may be 
fhut up, and the nation denied it, difabled 
and reduced. 


CHAP. 
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Of the Caufes and Prevention of the Decay 
of Growing Timber. 


AMoN GST other attentions of a Fo- 
ref{t mafter and his fervants, none is more 
Amportant and neceffary than that of ob- 
ferving the caufes, and ufing means for the 
prevention of the decay of growing tim- 
ber. 


Fir trees are often apt to fail in their 
growth. If the ftratum of black, and ex- 
ceffive hard earth, which is generally 
found under the furface of a fandy foil, as 
has before been mentioned in treating of 
the fir, fhould be at fo fmall a depth 
that the roots of the fir reach it at too 

| early 
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early a period; that is before the fhade of 
the tree, andthe nurture of its leaves upon 
the ground beneath it, have moiftened this 
black earth, and made it penetrable by the 
roots of the fir, the growth of the tree is 
checked. The top branches become dry 
and wither. If the covering which the 
ground receives from the leaves that drop 
upon it, fhould be carried away by ftealth 
or otherwife, for manure, as is fometimes 
done, when its excellence for fuch a pur- 
pofe is found out, the roots of the fir, 
which run flat in the ground, are imme- 
diately chilled, and the tree lofes its 
health. If in the thinning a fir foreft, re- 
gardis not paid to the keeping them ftand- 
ing firm and compaétly together, fo as to 
give fhelter to each other, the leaft admif- 
fion to cold winds, fo as to fhake their 
roots, or too much fun, foas to dry them, 
will injure and impair their growth. 

~The previous examination therefore of 
the foil where Firs are to be fown, and 


carefully 
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‘carefully watching their growth after- 
wards, that no fuch accidents as are inju- 
rious to it, may happen to them, are the 
moft certain means of raifing them fuccefs- 
fully, and preventing, as much as poflible, 
their decay. 


OAKS. 


The Oak, as we have faid before, is a 
ftout tree, and well proteéted againft the 
violence of winds, by the firm and deep 
hold which its roots have of the earth. 
But {till itis, in fome other refpects, tender, 
and lable to many anjuries. Oaks in full 
growth are often fo chilled by the late 


g, as all at 


frofts and blights in the Sprin 
once to ftop their growth. The moment 
this is perceived by the Forefter, from the 
different indications which they will give 
him of their being in this flate, as he 
cannot recover fuch trees, or prevent their 
decay, his only remedy is to mark them 


for 
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for cutting, as foon as convenient. If an 
Oak fhould happen to lofe a limb by the 
force of the wind or any other accident, 
the fame courfe muft be taken with it.— 
The clofer therefore, Oaks are kept toge- 
ther, and the more they are defended by 
their fituation from wind and cold, fuch 
accidents will lefs frequently befal them. 

If the foil where Oaks are growing 
fhould accidentally prove wet, from ftand- 
ing rain water or any other caufe, the 
water mutt be drained off, otherwife Oaks, 
Athes and Beeches, will be injured in their 
growth, none of thefe trees agreeing with 


fuch a fituation. 


Red Beech. 


The Red Beech, which puts its leaves 
eut very early, often fuffers fo much from 
late frofts as to go to decay in its top 
branches—At the fame time, as this tree 
bas a great many branches, if it happens 
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to {tand alone and much expofed, when a 
ftrong wind comes, its roots, which do not 
run fo deep as thofe of the Oak, are very 
‘much difturbed; and from thence its de- 
cay alfo frequently begins. — Its nourith- 
ment becoming infufficient, it foon rots. 
Before this takes place, however, it muft 
be cut, and made ufe of. 

Thefe being the cautions to be obferved 
‘refpecting the prevention of the decay of 
the principal foreft trees, in order to avoid 
prolixity, we fhall pafs over others of an 
inferior rank, which are*never left ftand- 
ing above twenty or thirty years, and be- 


fong chiefly to Coppice Wood. 


The beft Situation for a Fore/t. 


The greater or lefs expofure of trees to 
heat and cold, from fun, and winds, but 
particularly cold winds, has a ftrong in- 

ay fluence upon their growth—The. mote 
warm and theltered they fland, indepen- 


dent 
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dent of the quality of the foil, they in 
general thrive the better; heat being the 
great active principle of vegetation. It is 
on this account we find the trees in the - 
middle of a foreft, to be thofe of the 
fineft growth — Whenever therefore a 
fence or fhelter can be had by nature or 
otherwife againft cold winds, that fitua- 
tion fhould be preferred, for the fite of a 
Foreft. And in this view alfo, the borders 
of the Foreft on every fide fhould be 
planted, and always left ftanding with 


thick wood— 
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Of the Office and Duties of the Director af 
a Foreft.. 


AV DIRECTOR of aF oreft, is the per- 
fon to whom the whole management of it 
is entrufted.—In many countries of Eu- 
rope, Colleges are eftablifhed, where in- 
{tructions for the difcharge of fuch an of- 
fice are given, and Noblemen as well as 
others refort, in order to be tutored in - 
that branch of agriculture to which it be- 
longs.— 7 

A careful Foreft Mafter mutt  fre- 
quently furvey the foreft under his care in 
perfon. His general plans for the conduét 
and management of it, ought always. to be 
made with fo much forefight as to 
leave him fufficient time to prepare for the 


due execution of them. The timber to be 


cut, 
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cut, the enclofures to be made, the ground, 
to be planted, and feed to be fown, fhould 
all be ordered in this manner. His feed of 
all kinds, at the fame time, fhould always 
be ready, that he may never depend one 
year on the contingencies of another. Af- 
ter his plans are fully arranged, and he has- 
given orders for executing them, he mutt 
next be watchful that thefe orders are 
ftridtly obeyed. He mutt be certain, that 
his workmen, fuch as wood cutters, plan- 
ters, and other labourers, do their bufinefs 
well, He muft take care, that they receive 
their pay regularly, left it fhould be em- 
bezzled by the deputies or fervants under 
him ; which might give them fome pre- 
tence to commit frauds on the foreft tim- 
ber, and to neglect due attendance on their 
~ Jabour, while the other fervants of the 
foreft, on account of their own fraudulent 
_ condudt, are afraid to difclofe their mal- 
practices. | 

“The Dire€tor of a foreft mutt alfo be 
cautious not to employ Foreft-keepers un- 


der 
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der him, who do not underftand their duty; 
and muft take pains to inftrué thofe he 
does employ to the utmoft of his power. 
Sober, ftout, healthy people, are requifite | 
for his bufinefs, which requires attention in 
the night as well as in the day. On this 
account a fufficient falary fhould be allowed. 
them that they may live comfortably and 
have no temptation to neglect or leave 
their employment, if they prove honeft, or 
to conceal a robbery from their mafter, ora 
neglect of duty in his fervants. Thefe 
precautions being taken, the Dire&tor of a 
foreft may expect fuccefs in his charge ; 
but otherwife, all his plans are ufelefs, and 


his foteft will turn to watfte. 


CHAP. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Havin G in the preceding pages en- 
deavoured to explain, from my own prac- 
tice and experience, the rules which the 
Director of a foreft ought to obferve, in 
the execution of his duty, having men- 
tioned the feafons at which the feeds 
of different trees are ripe; the man- 
ner of gathering, preferving, and fowing 
each; the different foils which they re- 
guire; the method of tranfplanting young 
trees from a nurfery into a foreft, and of 
raifing and treating Coppice Woods; the 
vay in which grown timber ought to be 
cut and managed ; having alfo fhewn how 
walte lands may be recovered and im- 
proved, by the culture of Firs upon them ; 
and ftated every other particular, within 
our knowledge, connected with the charge 


of 
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df a Foreft-mafter; we with it to be 
underftood, that though the fyftem we 
have laid down for the management of fo- 
refts, is founded on experience, and fup- 
ported by the prefent practice of feveral 
countries of Europe, where that branch of 
agriculture is much ftudied and encouraged, 
we are ftill open to further improvements 
and information; by no means flattering 
ourfelves, that our fyftem is perfeét, or 
liable to no objections. On the contrary, 
we are fenfible, that many difcoveries are 
yet to be made, from obfervation, in the 
principles of vegetation, which will greatly 
-affift in the culture of forefts. In the mean 
time, we hope we are juiftifable in fubmit- 
ting to the Public the rules of that practice 
which has hitherto been attended with the 
greateft fuccefs. This treatife, at the fame 
time, is not to be confidered as containing 
every particular rule and circumftance of 
practice, which comes within the {cope of 
fo extenfive a fubjeét, as the culture of fo- 


refts 
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-refts and foreft trees: to mention, or even 
advert but flightly to them all, would re- 
quire a volume of immenfe bulk, which 
would be very forergn to the views pro- 
pofed by the author; but he hopes he has 
ftated the general principles fufficiently 
clearly to make them ferve, in a great mea- 
fure, as a guide to thofe’ who would lay 
out foreft grounds to advantage. 

Having forgot to give a caution, in the 
preceding part of this work, refpeCling the 
cutting the roots of the Oak, we beg the 
Reader’s indulgence for inferting it here,. 
rather than omit it altogether ; it ism-that 
the heart root ought not to be cut at all, 
unlefs to cut it {mooth,. if it fhould be {plit 
or broken, in being taken out of the- nurfe- 
ry, and that a part of the hole into which 
the tree is to be fet, fhould be deep enough 
to admit the whole length of that root. If 
a tree, however, fhould have no heart root, 
or if that root fhould be unfound, it is not 


worth planting. On a future occafion, it 
i 19 
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is the intention of the Author to enlarge 
this treatife, and illuftrate it with plates : 
any miftakes Or inaccuracies, therefore, 
which may have efcaped him, in his zeal 
to be expeditious in propofing and pointing 
out a meafure of public benefit to the atten- 
tion of the Legiflature, he hopes will be 
excufed; any fuch overfights cannot affec& 
his general defign, and are eafily corrected 


in the execution of it. 
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Of the Royal Forefts, Chaces, and Parks. 


H AVING treated of the culture of fo- 
re{ts in general, and explained the rules 
and methods of practice by which they 
are beft managed and preferved, we mean 
that a particular application of the principles 
we have laid down for that purpofe fhould 
be made to the improvement of the Royal 
Forefts, Chaces, and Parks, in England. 
The Royal. Forefts, Chaces, and Parks 
of this kingdom are fo confiderable in their 
extent, and fo favoured in climate and 
foil, that with proper management they 
would be able to fupply, not only all the 
demands of the Royal. Navy, and the re- 
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pairs of all the Royal Buildings, but to al- 
low enough from their produce for the ex- 
pences of their further improvement, be- 
fides the defraying of every annual contin- 
gency, including the draughts made upon 
the foreft cheft occafionally by the Trea- 
fury, even if thefe fhould be greatly en- 
creafed in their amount. 

Of the Royal Parks we cannot fay that 
their condition, from various circumftances, 
and in particular, from each being more 
ummiediately under the eye of a Ranger, 
who is always a perfon of the firft rank 
and eftimation, has fuffered much negle¢t. 
Frauds have not been fo eafily committed 
upon them, and wafte thereby lefs fre- 
quently occafioned. — 

‘The fituation of the open forefts, however, 
has been very different, and even fo alarming, 
that in the year 1771, a Committee of the: 
Houfe of Commons was appointed to ex-: 
amine their flate, and direét the means for the 
better. fupplying the Royal Navy with tim- 
ber. But notwithftanding the réport of this. 


Com- 
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Committee ftated the ruinous condition of. 
the foref{ts, while at the fame time, with 
re{pect to fituation, they were poflefied of 
every advantage and fuperiority of foil fit 
for the growth of the fineft timber of all. 
kinds, yet the execution of the meafures 
neceflary for the objeé of their enquiry has 
flill been neglected and delayed. 

Nothing can more {trongly picture 
the wretched and defolate ftate of the fo- 
refts, which fhould reprefent the ftrength 
and finews of the country, than their being 
fo naked and bare, even of bufh and under- 
wood, that they cannot give fhelter to 
deer ; thofe animals, as well as other game, 
having been confequently obliged to leave 
them, and found ftraggling through the 
country in fearch of cover. The damage, at 
the fame time, done to the forefts by neglect 
of proper cultivation, has been greatly aug- 
mented, and material injury fuftained by 
them, from encroachments on their boun- 
daries. But what is greatly more aftonifhing, 
thas been recently propofed to fell part of 
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the foreft lands, inftead of recovering their 
fullextent and improving them. This mea- 
{ure feems to have no other objectin view than 
the raifing of a temporary fum of money, 
without any confideration of future exigen- 
cies, which the enlargement and proper cul- 
ture of them might fupply ; not to mention 
theinvafion which it aimsatof Royal domain. 
ft would appear, in fhort, from the prefent 
tate of the Royal Forefts that their late Ma- 
nagers conceived there was timber enough 
in. them for the demands of the. prefent 
century, or at leaft, during their time in 
office, and therefore neglected entirely their 
ceconomy and improvement. A_ great 
quantity of timber is requifite to fupply the 
daily encreafing demands for the Navy and 
the commerce of this country; befides 
what is neceffary for the purpofes of inland 
navigation, which is every day advancing, 
and the canals for which make the tranfport- 
ing of timber convenient and eafy: there 
are alfo many reafons for preferring a {up- 
ply of it from the forefts of this kingdom. 
: The 
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The foil and climaté are particularly fa- 
vourable to the growth of every fort. of 
wood ; the Englith Oak efpecially is rece 
koned the beft in Europe: but befides the | 
fuperiority of the wood of it and others, 
their growth is quicker; as the winters of 
this country are neither fo fevere nor latin x 
as thofe on the Continent towards the north, 

From the cir¢umftances above mentioned, 
it is evident, that if the interefts of the nation 
are to be ftudied, and pofterity regarded, the 
{tate of the Royal Forefts require the moft 
ferious attention ; and itis indifpenfably re- 
quifite to adopt meafures for their manage- 
ment and prefervation. In propofing thefe, 
though I am folely actuated by duty, it . 
will be impoifible to avoid pafling cenfure 
upon the mifconduét, mifmanagement, and 
ruinous neglect, which has occafioned the 
neceflity of them. 

There are none but People of age, who 
have feen the forefts of England in full 
growth, that is, in that thriving ftate and 
prefervation in which they ought always 
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to be continued. ‘The caufes which have 
gradually reduced them all to a ftate of al- 
moft wafte and ruin, and the rules which 
fhould be obferved for their prefervation, 
fhall be contrafted with each other. 

I. The open forefts have been continually 
f{ubject to robberies of their timber, for want | 
__of the neceflary regulations to prevent them. 

The fervants of the foreft, therefore, 
ought to be bound by oath, to watch and 
prevent any fuch frauds from being commit- 
ted, and if found in collufion with any 
‘perfons committing them, to be feverely 
punifhed as an example to others. 

II. _Untkilful people are too often em- 
ployed in the management of a foretft. 

To find perfons who are well qualified 
for the different employments in a foreft, is 
the bufinefs of the Surveyor General and 
his Deputy. | 

III. Timber is often cut at improper 
feafons of the year. : 

The Surveyor General and Deputy fhould 
alfo prevent this. 

i IV. Little 
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IV. Little or no attention has been paid 
to diftinguifh wood fit for fuel, from wood 
fit for timber, that the laft might be pre- 
ferved, and only the former cut; and alfo 
what parts of the fame tree might be fit, | 
the one for fuel, and the other for timber. 

This is alfo in the judgement of the Sur- 
veyor General and Deputy, who fhould tuf- 
fer no wood to be cut, without their know- 
ing the purpofe to which it is to be applied. — 

V. In cutting timber, in particular a- 
mongft young growth, a tree by falling 
upon them, or when it is brought away, 
often defiroys more than its timber 1s 
worth. 

The Surveyor General and Deputy muft 
therefore judge, in fuch cafes, of the pro- 
priety of cutting fuch timber. 

VI. When. foreft fervants, Clergymen, 
or others, are entitled to fuel from a foreft, 
they often by fraud obtain, inftead of de- 
eayed trunks or branches, found and valu- 
able timber, to the great prejudice of the 
foreft. 
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In all cafes of fuch privilege or right, it 
is advifable to buy the right, by paying an 
equivalent in money for it out of the foreft 
cheft ; but if this mode of compenfation 
fhould be refufed, great care muft be taken 
to limit fuch dues. : 

VII. If Surveyors from the Navy, &c. 
come with an order for timber, and are not 
carefully attended to, they are very apt to 
afk for double the quantity of their order. 

All fuch orders, therefore, fhould be in 
writing, and examined by the Foreft Sur- 
veyor General or Deputy, who fhould take 
care that their order is properly complied 
with, and not exceeded. The timber mutt 
be meafured and cut, and what remains 
afterwards, if ufeful, laid up; if not, given 
away as fuel to thofe who are entitled 
to it. 

VIL. If the Surveyor of Public Works 
has a demand for timber for building, or re- 
pairing any Royal building or bridge, his 
demand often exceeds the neceflary quan- 
tity in a great degree; the building for 


which 
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which the timber is granted, is fometimes 
poltponed, or never built; a plan for 
building fuch a bridge of ftone, is after- 
wards introduced, and the timber never 
accounted for: too {trict regulations, there- 
fore, cannot be pafied to guard againft fuch 
frauds and peculation. 

~ Orders for fuch, therefore, fhould all be 
in writing, alfo eftimates for what is necef- 
fary made out, and an exact meafurement 
of the fame given, and no more; as the 
remains of large wood, after beg cut for 
fach purpofes, are often ufeful to fhip 
builders and others. 

1X. Neither nurferies for the fupply of 
foreft land with young trees, nor en- 
clofures for the defence of young growth, 
have ever been properly made, and’ pre- 
ferved. 

Thefe particulars alfo mutt be attended to 
by the Surveyor General and his Deputy, 
as they are indifpenfably necefiary to the 
welfare of the foreft. 

A. The 
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X. The privilege which the foreft fer- 
vants claim to what is called top and J/op 
trees, gives the utmoft opportunity of doing 
injury to the foreft, as it is a pretext for 
endlefs frauds, which are often fo very pro- 
fitable as to make the foreft fervants fre- 
quently commit them, or to allow them to 
be done by others; the loffes which the 
revenue fuffers therefore muft be in pro- 
portion. Oak and Beech, in particular, do 
not thrive after being cut in this manner ; | 
befides that it often happens, that the 
branches of the Oak, on account of the 
largenefs of its limbs, are ufeful for knee 
wood in fhip building, and therefore more 
valuable than the tree itfelf. The effects 
of this ruinous practice are vifible in Ep- 
ping, Windfor, New, Deane, and other 
forefts ; where the trees are ftanding with- 
out head or limbs, unfit for any thing, but 
evidences of robbery and wafte; the fmal- 
left obfervation and comparifon with the 
eye, of the regular growth of timber in a 
park, or private property, where no fuch 
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_baneful privilege is permitted, will be fuffi- 
cient to make its impropriety and injurious 
tendency appear. 

This fource of emolument or perquifite 
to the foreft fervants, ought therefore to be 
entirely cut off from them, and a propor- 
tional encreafe of falary allowed them ; or 
if the perquifite is to be at all granted, 
the White Beech is the only tree which 
fhould be cut in this manner. 

XI. No care has ever been taken to pre- 
vent encroachments on the boundaries of 
the foreits ; fo that it has almoft become 
‘cuftomary to crib many acres from them, 
every here and there; until at laft, great 
{paces of land have been detached, and cut 
off from them without any permiffion from 
Government, or acknowledgment to the 
foreit cheft. 

This fhameful and growing evil muft be 
{topped, by the vigilance of the Surveyor 
General, his. Deputy, and his under fer- 
vants ; the latter of whom ought to be en- 
joined to make as inftant report to them, 
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under pam of difmifiion, of every attempt 
towards an encroachment on the foreft. 
AIL. It has, too often happened, that old 
family fervants, or others equally unfit, 
have been appointed to the care of foretts 
and parks, although totally ignorant of 
every thing belonging to their charge. Such 
firuations being given them for the fupport 
of their old age, in compenfation for paft 
fervices, they are ftudious of nothing elfe 
than the means of relieving their infirmi- 
ties, and comforting the decline of life. 
They are unable to difcharge their duty, 
particularly in looking by day and by night, 
in all kinds of weather, after the fafety of 
the foreft ; on which account, opportuni- 
ties are never wanting to thofe difpofed to. 
rob and defraud it. Where there are any 
fuch fervants belonging to a foreft, they 
ought to be otherwife provided for; and 
the Surveyor General or Deputy fhould take. 
care, that their places are in{ftantly filled up. 
with young and active people, intelligent 
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im the butinefS of the department and dary 
they undertake. | | 

XIIL Due advertifement has {eldom or 
never been given to the public, in newi- 
papers, or m neighbouring churches, when 
timber, or other wood, has been to be fold, 
in order that the beft market price might 
be obtained for it, and that the poor as % vel 
as the rich, might fupply themielves with 
what they wanted on fuch occafions.. Pri-. 
vate contracts for the fale of timber, too 
eafily admit of the gratification of private 
views. 

It is proper, therefore, that eight days 
previous to every fale of timber, for what- 
ever ufe it may ferve, advertifement of the 
fame fhould be given in the public new/- 
papers, and in the neichbouri ring churches, 
for the better information and convenience 
of every purchafer, and for a fair and equi- 
table fale of the property of the King. 

Having mentioned the different caufes 
which have allowed the Royal Forefts of 
England to fink in their value, and grow 
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fcanty in-their fupply of timber for the 


ufes of the nation, to the great prejudice and 
reduction of the Royal revenues arifing 
from them ; and alfo fhewn the means and 
precautions, which had they been taken, 
would have prevented fuch confequences, 
and grounds of complaint ; I will humbly ~ 
{tate my idea of a proper foreft eftablifh- 
ment, which upon being once firmly fixed, 
would foon evince its importance and ad- 
vantages in the perpetual internal fund of 
wealth and ftrength it would raife to the 
country. The due culture of forefts is a 
foundation, on which an immenfe fuper- 
{tructure is to be raifed. It requires, there- 
fore, to be formed with fufficient extent, 
folidity and circum{pection, and afterwards, 
the moft induftrious attention to all its 
members and parts. 

The officers, fervants, &c., confidered 

eceflary to this eftablifhment, are, | 

I. A Surveyor General, who is the chief 
Direéior and Manager of the Forefts, and. 
ought to be a perfon of the firf rank and for- 


tune, 
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tune, above the confideration of the emolu- 
ments of bis place, of influence fufficient to 
give fpirit and vigour to the execution of bis 
orders, and attentive to cultivate all Juch in- 
terefis as are neceffary for the difpatch of 
bufine/s, and agreeable difcharge of bis office, 
particularly as the Rangers, who are all 
men of rank, have more or le/s interference 
with it. | 

Il. A Deputy Surveyor General, who is 
not only to affift the Surveyor General in 
every partof hisduty, but alfo to ufe his 
beft endeavours to promote the general im- 
provement of the fore{ts, and in particular, 
to give relief and fatisfaction to his fupe- 
rior in the difcharge of his office. 

If. A Land Surveyor, who is to furvey 
all the Royal Forefts fucceffively, and 
draw three plans of each, reprefenting the 
whole extent and boundaries of them {fepa- 
rately, the encroachments which have been 
made upon them, their divifions and fub- 
divifions ; together with the growth upon 
them. One of thefe three plans of each, 
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to be prefented to the Treafury, a fecond 
to be kept in the Forett office ; and the 
third to be referved for the Land Sur- 
veyor of the time being. 

IV. A Timber Surveyor, who is well 
acquainted with the various ufes of timber, 
and particularly with fhip timber, and can 
direct what is proper to be cut for different 
purpofes and demands, fo that no wood 
which would be ufeful for fhip. timber, 
or houfe timber, may be given for fuel, 
&c., but carefully laid up until it is wanted 
for the ufe it will beft ferve, and bring 
the beft price. | 

V. A Planter, or a perfon who is to ex- 
amine the culture of ‘each foreft fuccef- 
fively, and obferve the execution of all 
the orders of the Surveyor General, that 
they may be done fkilfully and without de- ~ 
lay, and make atrue report accordingly to 
the Surveyor General. | 

VI. A Meflenger, who nies, ora perfon 
ready at all times to convey, with proper 


{peed, 
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tpeed, on horfeback, the different orders 
of the Surveyor General or his Deputy. 
VII. A Foot Meflenger for the fame 
purpofe of tran{mitting orders, or meflages, 
to {maller diftances. 
VUE. A feedfman, or a ftrong active 
perfon, who underftands the whole ma- 
nagement of all different kinds of feeds, 
and takes care of them for the fupply of 
the different forefts when wanted. 

IX. A houfe for the Foreft Office, 
which muft be detached from any other 
buildings, and ftand alone, for the better 
fecurity from fire; where not only all the 
foreft bufinefs is to be done, but all books 
and papers belonging tq it may be kept, 
and the magazine of feeds preferved, from 
which al} demands for feed, to the different 
foref{t grounds, are to be fupplied. 

X. A Solicitor, or Attorney at Law, of 
character and reputation, whofe falary 
_fhould be fo fufficient as not to lay him 


under the neceflity of attending to any 
b | other 
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other bufinefs, for which he can have no > 
leifure or time, if he does juftice to the 
affairs of the foreft. The greateft requi- 
fites in his department moderation and 
temper ; his chief object being to recon- 
-cile all differences, and adjuft difputes ami- 
cably, without involving the King in vex- 
atious fuits with any of his fubjects. 

XI. A Treafurer, who receives and pays 
all monies on account of the forefts ; who 
fhould give fecurity for his truft, and ought 
to fettle annually with the Treafury, with 
the Surveyor General’s atteftation to all his 
accounts. - 

XII. A Secretary to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral. 

XIII. An Under Clerk. 

As foon as this eftablifhment is refolved 
upon, and the neceflary officers appointed ; 
the firft {tep to be taken 1s: 

I. To have the forefts furveyed by the 
Land Surveyor immediately, and his report 


made in the manner before mentioned. 
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II. To order all the prefent foreft fer- 
vants to make a return of their offices, fa- 
Jaries, and perquifites, of every kind. 

III. To eftablifh correfpondences in Nor- 
way and other countries, for the fupply of 
feeds, and particularly fir feeds, which are 
to be had better and cheaper there than in 
this country; it being dangerous to depend 
on the feed dealers here, for the reafons 
before mentioned in this work. 

IV. To form nurferies for Oaks, of one, 
two, three, or more acres, in proportion to 
the extent of the park or foreft, to which 
they may belong, and are to fupply: and 
to begin with the parks. 

V. To provide a foreft hammer which 
fhould be made of a new {tamp, with the 
King’s name, which is to be placed in the 
cuftody of the Surveyor General or his De- 
puty, that no tree may be cut without being 
firft marked with this hammer, and after- 
wards accounted for. 

VI. The principal foreft fervant of eve- 
‘ry foreft muft alfo have a hammer for his 

bie ufe, 
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ufe, in order to mark fuch trees as may, ‘on 
any emergency, be demandéd for the: 
King’s ufe, until the Surveyor General, or. 
his Deputy, can attend to add their mark 
to the ftump, if they approve of what he 
has done. 

VII. And laftly, the Surveyor General, 
and his Deputy, the Timber Surveyor, So- 
licitor, and Secretary, ought immediately to 
go into every foreft and park, to examine 
their ftate and condition ; what quantity of 
timber there is in each, and the ufes it is 
fitteft for; what there is in growth, and. 
what has done growing, and is proper to be 
cut, before it goes to decay; what im- 
provements may be made in each, the na- 
ture of their foils, and the wood for which 
they may refpectively be moft proper ; the 
expence attending the neceflary improve- 
ments ; the price of timber and fuel in each 

neighbourhood; how much maybe cleared 
| yearly from the fale of both, without cut- 
ting more than is proper for the preferva- 
tion, of the forefts. What lawfuits are 


depending 
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depending on account of the foretts ; what 
inhabitants have a right to drive their cattle 
into the forefts, or are entitled to fuel; 
their names and claims examined ftrictly, 
and entered in a book belonging to every 
foreft or park for that purpofe, as alfo every 
alteration, improvement, or tranfaction, re- 
lating to it, fuch as the expence of plant- 
ing, fowing, and the money arifing from 
fales, &c. 

This method of proceeding will enable 
the Surveyor General, at all times, to know 
the condition of the forefts under his 
charge, in every poimt of view, fo as to 
prefent a ftatement of their produce in 
timber, prefent and future, and the fupply 
or revenue they will afford to Government, 


whenever it is defired by the King or his 
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